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ORIGINAL P. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND EARMER. 


APERS 


IMPROVED SHORT HORNS 
versus 


“ NATIVE” CATTLE. 


PRODUCT OF AN IMPROVED DURHAM 
SHORT HORN COW, EQUAL T'O 203 
POUNDS OF BUTTER, AND A BARREL 
AND A HALF OF MILK PER WERKE. 


JonaTHaNn Roserts, Esq 
President of the Penn. Agric. Society, 
Philadelphia County, June 1, 1827. 

Dear Sin—My residence, as you know, joins 
Powcelton. My intimacy with Mr Powel, and the 
interest I take in his agricultural pursuits, partic- 
ularly in the breeding of live-stoek, have made 
me familiar with the details of his farm, and the 
management of his cattle. I enclose certificates, 
authenticated by George C. Lentner, Esquire, 
showing that an improved Durham Short Horn 
Cow, called Belina, but four ycars old, produced 
milk between Thursday morning the 24th May, 
and Saturday evening the 26th, i. e. in three days, 
from which EIGHT POUNDS AND THIKTEEN OUNCES 
OF BUTTER WERE OBTAINED BY THE USUAL PRO- 
CESS, EQUAL TO TWENTY AND AN HALF POUNDS 
PER WEEK. 

This cow has had no other food than slop of In- 
dian meal, elover and orchard grass ; has yielded 
repeatedly by MEASUREMENT, (and so far as can 
be ascertained by the appearance of the bucket 
continues to yield,) TWENTY-SIX QUARTS WITHIN 
THE TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. I carefully superin- 
tended the trial recorded, and sufficiently know the 
parties employed in the operation, to believe their 
statements, independently of the ocular demon- 
stration which I have had. 

T am dear sir, 

Most faithfully yours, 
JOHN P. MILNOR. 
Recording Secretary. 


Width between Belina’s fore teats 12 inches, 


Length of fore teats - - 49, * 
Round the udder lengthwise 30°C 
Round do. breadthwise - 373 
Width of udder at the bottom 138, « 
Height of Belina only 4feet5 « 


Selina és not red, her offspring and her family 
ire generally white. 

Philadelphia County, ss. 

Personally appeared before me the subscriber, 
one of the Justices of the Peace in and for the 
County aforesaid, Thomas Morrison, who being 
duly affirmed according to law, deposeth and 
saith : — 

That he has been employed as foldman at Pow- 
elton for nearly nine yeers; that he has milked 
the cow called Belina since she was imported in 
1825; that he has never seen nor heard of any 
extraordinary ment, either of this or of 
any other cow, milk upon the Pow 
elton farm, that all the milk given by Belina from 
Thursday morning the 24th inst. until Saturday 
evening following, was drawn and kept separately: 


many 
nor of the 


that no mistake could be made, as all the cows 


which were not dry, had been, and are yet upon butter. Whereupon he reported, that it required 
distant meadows, excepting Belina and another, | THREE SECONDS, Which was received unanimously, 


whose milk snpplied her calf, month old, run-|as the members witnessed the fact. 
{ning at her side, and the family, during the time | stated that he had questioned the servants, and 


| mentioned ; ; which milk was always sent immedi- 
| ately into town frorn the field. 
THOMAS MORRISON, his O mark. 


Affirmed before me this first day of June, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty seven. 

GEORGE C. LENTNER. 


Philadelphia County, ss. 

Personally appeared before me the subscriber, 
one of the Justices of the Peace in and for the 
county aforesaid, Sarah Sterling, who being duly 
affirmed according to Law deposeth and saith :— 

That she received from Thomas Morrison, Be- 
lina’s milk from Thursday morning the twenty- 
fourth inst. until Saturday evening following ; that 
it was merely strained, and put into common milk 
pans in the Spring House, from which every drop 
of milk had been previously removed ; that there 
could be no mistake, as the key of the spring 
house door was kept by her, and no person was 
allowed to enter, excepting with her; that sever- 
al persons on the farm daily counted the milk 
pans, and noticed all that was done. 

SARAH STERLING, her ~|- mark. 


Affirmed before me this thirty-first day of May, 
in the Year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 


dred and twenty-seven. 
GEORGE C. LENTNER. 


Philadelphia County, ss. 

Personally appeared before me the Subscriber, 
one of the Justices of the Peace in and for the 
County aforesaid, Maria Sturgis, who being duly 
affirmed aceording to Law, deposeth and saith :— 

That on Monday night the 28th inst. she skim- 
med the milk, which Sarah Sterling had received 
between TuHurspay MORNING anpd Saturpay 
EVENING immediately preceding from Thomas 
Morrison; that she churned it the next day 
(Tuesday) and obtained e1gHT POUNDS AND THIR- 
TEEN OUNCES OF BUTTER, Which was weighed by 
Mr Milnor in her presence. She further saith. 
that she measured on Wednesday the 30th inst. a 
quart of cream taken from Belina’s milk ; that she 
churned it, and obtained one pound five ounces 
and a quarter of an ounce of butter which was 

also weighed by Mr Milnor in her presence. 

MARIA STURGIS, her -/- mark. 


Affirmed before me this thirty first day of May 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-seven. 

GEORGE C. LENTNER. 
Mr Reuben Haines’ Report 
in favor of an improved Short Horned cow, whose 
cream was converted into butter in three seconds. 


Extract 
etety for promoting Agriculture, held Maj 


from the Minutes of the Philadelphia So 
15, 1827 
“ John Llare Powel having presented some cream, 
accompanied by the following statement, R. Haines 
was appotated by the Chairman to ascertain by « 
stop-watch the time necessary to convert it into 








R. Haines 


was satisfied that no preparation had been requir- 
ed. ” 
The cream was produced from an Improved 


Durham Short Horned Cow, bred by J. Whitaker, 


[isq. of Burley, Eng., and now in the possession of 


John Hare Powel, Esq. 

“ This cream was skimmed by me on Sunfav 
morning, from the milk which was taken from the 
cow on ‘Saturday evening. It had stood from eight 
o’clock until seven the next morning—nothing was 
done to it, but as common I strained it with the 
milk used for the family, and placed it in a com- 
mon milk pan in the vault.” ELIZA TAUS,” 

«“ Tuesday, May 15. 

Philadelphia, [May] 5th mo, 31, 1827. 

W. 8. WARDER, Secretary 


FRUIT AT MEALS. 

The more gencral use of fruit at meals, (ac. 
cording to Loudon) is a requisite wanting for the 
improvement of horticulture. If fruit, physiologi- 
cally considered, is less wholesome after dinner 
than before it, {which is questionable,} it is at 
least more so than where drinking is substituted 
in its place. To prolong the period of cating and 
the conversation of female society, are not only 
objects which afford immediate satisfaction ; but 
by moderating the use of stimulating liquors, tend 
to ensure future health. But evenin England, 
where a dessert is universal among the independ 
ent class, there is a great want of nicety of taste : 
fruit is valued by many only as a symptom of the 
presence of wine : others contentedly use pears 
and plums that would be rejected at the most 
common French dejeune ; and many rest satisfied 
with melons and grapes, who, at almost no addi 
tional expense, might have pine apples. 








IMPORTANCE OF COOKING. 

The ignorance of the proper mode of eooking 
vegetables, and especially of dressing salads, 
which exists among the middling class, retards 
improvements in gardening. Loudon says “ A 
French laborer, out of a few leaves of dandelion 
and wild sorrel, which may be gathered by the 
hedge-sides any where, and almost at any time, 
will produce merely by the aid of the common 
condiments, what the wives of the greatér part of 
respectable Britisa tradesmen have no idea of.— 
There ean be no great demand for a thing of which 
the use is not thoroughly understood; and there 
fore an improvement in the knowledge and prac 
tice of cooking must take place among a certain 
class before much can be expected in the quantity, 
kind, or quality of the gardening articles which 
they commonly con-ume. 

ROSE WATER. 

Dr Willich gives the following as the best mode 
if making Rose Water. Gather roses ona dry 

ay, when they are full blown, pick off the leaves, 
and to a peck put a quart of water, then put them 
into a cold sti!l, make a slow fire under it,—the 
slower you distil it, the better it will be—then 
bottle it, and in two or three days you may cork it 
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F SILK. | fourth ; but the moment of maturity, or of mount- | gcther ; and that by treating them in this manner. 
|ing, being come ; oppressed and infected at last| ho entirely avoided all the distempers to which 
| by so many evils,it can support it no longer. In vain this insect was liable, when treated by the form 


Monsieur Martcloy began his memorial by *°P" | the fabricqueur expects to be paid for his labor,his er practice, and never failed to have a plentifu 
resenting tothe minister, that if a Saubricqueur | 


least difficulty to make use of twenty ounces of 
eggs, which, if tolerably good, onght to produce 
eight hundred thousand worms ; and these, when 
come to maturity, he observes, would be of the 
size of a man’s finger, and could never be possibly 
contained in one room of the above dimensions, 
if this insect, like all other creatures, was not 
accustomed to die at all different ages. I sup- 
pose then, said Monsieur Marteloy, that at their 
*Sirth age or malady, the half shall have perish- 
ed, by which means there remain four hundred 
thousand, a number still far too great to be proper- 
ly contained in a room of this size, if one attends 
to this circumstance, that the space of one foot 
square is necessary to contain properly one hun- 
dred worms. The multiplicity therefore of the 
stages in this case will be so great, that they will 
nearly touch one another. In fine, the place will 


. , .! worms, which have lived in that prepared pesti- | crop. 
(the person who employs himself in the culture of | 


3ilk) has got a room fifteen fect high, eighteen 
feet broad, and eighteen feet long, he has not the 


lence, If it may be so called, refuse to mountin| The pernicions method hitherto used in th: 
order to make their cocoons; the fabricqueur, | culture of the silk-worm has not only been th 
anxious for the success of his crop of silk, en- | cause of the many distempers to which that in- 
deavours to assist them with his hands, which | sect is liable in France, and the great mortality 
evidently increases their distress. Unable to sup- | which happens yearly amongst them; it has stil! 
port themselves upon the branches, they descend, | been attended with worse consequences; for wom. 
or tumble down, and do nothing but throw out en, who have children at the breast, being often 
some little threads of silk, without design. In| employed to attend the silk-worms, and give them 
fine, they have not the strength to form the rich their food, &c., the milk of these women has bee; 
tomb in which they ought to shut themselves up, | but too often affected by the pestilencix! air of th: 
in order to propagate their species. confined rooms, which hes yearly cost the live: 

In that sorrowful and tragic condition, the mas-| of many of the young children. It has been re- 
ter sees his entire ruin! In despair he betakes! marked, that for many years past, numbers o! 
himself to remedies, and the famigations totally | children at the breast, have died yearly in thos« 
complete the destruction of the whole. | parts of the country where they rear numbers oi 

The poorest villages, where the houses consist the silk-worms, particularly at Tiers, Narbonne, 
only of so many huts, ready to tumble to pieces, | Castrie, &c. The time of rearing the silk-worm 
turn out to be the places where they have the is not the season of fruit, nor the time when the 
richest and the most certain crops. ‘These habi- | earth requires great labour, as at that time almost 
tations, almost entirely open, in spite of all the all the crops of every kind are in their infancy.— 





= care to shut them up during that operation, have | One cannot then attribute that mortality amongs! 
be no better than a great mass of stages of filth, 7 g 


and insects, which must produce an infected air. 
Add to this, the cruel usage of keeping the room, 


always crevices sufficient to admit a fresh circula- | 
tion of air, which is the true cause of their suc-| 


close shut up; the exterior air by this means be- 
ing absolutely excluded ; and as to the internal 
air, in which there is scarce a probability of 
breathing, they try to correct it by fumigations, 
which in fact only add to the calamity. 


cess. Their richer neighbours better lodged, and | 


consequeatly better shut up, astonished at the 


the children at the breast to any of the above 
causes, but solely to the nurses being in the hab- 
it of attending the silk-worms for several weeks 
‘together, in that close and pestilential air above 


happy success of these poor people, call them in) mentioned. It has been remarked, thatall those. 
to be directors of the management of their silk-|cither men or women, who are employed in at 


worms. These new-comers, transplanted into the | tending the silk-worms, who have any kind o: 
! 


: : more commodious, but less healthy houses, have | simple wounds, that those wounds have tur i 
During the first two ages, the silk worms, oc- | : y ; ; wpracd te 


cupy but about two stages of the whole, on ac- 
count of their being so small, and from the little 
room they take up, succeed to the wish of the 
fabricqueur, who flatters himself with the hopes 
of a bappy result. 

The third age arrives, when the silk worms are 
increased one-eighth part more in size, and will 
then occupy sixteen stages. From that moment 


the fabricqueur becomes the cruel destroyer of 


his own prospects. He shuts the door and win- 
dows, caulks up every crevice with more care than 
ever, which could admit the least degree of ex- 
terior air; he heats the room at great expense, 


and actually suffocates his worms by the force of 


fumigating. 

During the first two ages there is not an ab- 
solute necessity of having fresh air introduced in- 
to the room, since the worms scarce occupy at 
that time a twentieth part of the room, the filth 
dries of itself, it not being above an inch thick, 
or an inch and a half at most, but the whole face 
of things is changed at the third age: the worms, 
as | have already said, do then occupy sixteen 
stages, and every day increasing in size to the 
time of their maturity, soon fill the whole room. 
The litter increases by reason of the great quan- 
tity of leaves they eat, and by their excrement.— 
During the continuance of that age, the litter will 
increase to the amount of five or six inches. The 
interior air, full ofa poisonous humidity, which 
evaporates from the worms, leaves, and excre- 
ment, prevents the litter from drying: always wet, 

_ it presently heats, and the silk-worms being no 
longer dry, begin by losing their vivacity, and 
end by a distaste of their victuals, even when the 
best chosen. 

Sometimes the insects, well-conditioned and 
vigorous, keep up against all these evils during 
the third age, and sometimes even get over the 


no longer the same advantages they enjoycd in) to incurable ulcers. [7'o be concluded in our next. 
their own shattered habitations, and consequently | - - 
have no better success than those who called for | PICKLING CUCUMBERS. 
their assistance. The low class of people carry; A correspondent of the American Farmer gives 
their stupidity to such height as not to be sensi- | the following asa new process for pickling cucum. 
ble in what consisted the advantages of their own, bers, by substituting whiskey when vinegar is 
open houses, which, unknown to themselves, kept | scarce: 
up always a continued circulation of fresh air.—_ I gathered the cucumbers from the vines, and 
They commonly attribute this want of success without any other preparation than washing them 
in these operations to foreign causes, to cold, to clean, dropped them intoa stand containing 
heat, to the air ofthat particular spot, to par-| mixture of whiskey and water, one part of the 
ticular winds which may happen to reign at that former to three of the latter. I secured them 
ime, to the nature of the soil, to the quantity against gnats, flies, and external air, by tying s 
of the mulberry leaves, to the woman who at- | flannel close over the top, and laying over this a 
tends the worms being ina certain situation at, board and stone, and neither moved nor examined 
that time ; and such other ridiculous causes, with- | them until Christmas, when I found them not 
out any meaning. ;merely equal, but decidedly superior to any pick 
From the foreign narrative of the ills which at- les I had ever tasted. They were hard and of a 
tend the present practice of cultivating the silk- fine flavour, and what has been particularly ad 
worm, one may with justice condemn it as highly mired in them, they retained the original colour 
improper and ruinous. A gentleman, desirous to ofthe cucumber, not exhibiting the green pois 
find out the true causes of the want of success in ODOUS appearance of pickles that had been salted 
‘this lucrative branch of commerce, was at the ut- and scalded in copper. My whiskey and water 
most pains, for several years together, to examine (20 salt having been used or heat employed,) is 
‘into the management of those employed in this [OW excellent vinegar for the table. 
larticle through a great part of Languedoc. Sus- | Ww : ib tpl ; 
|pecting that the want of success in the present! .'. © Ente cheered several orchards in this vi 
management might proceed from want of cleanli-| cinity, within a few days, which are almost entire- 
ness, and want of fresh air, he began by small ex- | ly stripped of their green leaves, by the caterpil 
periments, which but they more confirmed him in| pais ae wer. we sas no bird to help man 
that suspicion. With a constant attention in has get rid of these creatures ? 
keeping them clean, that is, taking awrey the lit-| An emigrant English family, consisting of the 
ter very frequently, to prevent all humidity and | pa = : . 








ee. 


danger of fermentation of the litter, he, for the | 
space of eighteen years together, went on, by | 
little and little, giving always alarger degree of 
fresh air in every new experiment, till at last he 
found, that after the second age the insect was 
hardy enough to be reared in the open air alto- | 








rents and eleven children, the eldest aged 16 
years, and the youngest 10 months, all in cood 
health, and well clad, passed through Wail street, 
yesterday morning, and attracted much attention. 
They landed from the ship Thomas Dickason, 
from Liverpool, and are to proceed to Ohio. 


New York pa. 
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CALISTHNIC EXERCISBS. | Roofing Public Roads.—A writer in th 

It is an admitted physiological fact, that imper- | Argus recommends that public roads should be 
rections in the female form have their origin for | covered with roofs from town to town, similar to 
the most part in defective or irregular muscular | rope-walks. He says “It will be hidisnaabe te 
action. The muscular exercises recommended | yse cedar or locust posts, or stone pillars, evéey 
inder the above title are such as are calculated | ifteen to twenty feet on each side of the road ;on 
‘9 cure deformities of the figure, whilst they tend | these put your plates and rafters, and cover 'the 
at the same time to invigorate the system, and i roof with good oak or ash boards, (shing!es,) about 
conduce to elegant deportment ; thas combining three feet long, well nailed on.” By thus keeping 
ihe valuable qnalities of a remedy with an agreea- | the road perfectly dry, the writer thinks it would 
ble vocation. A series of exercises, called from Jjast a long time. “The advantages and comforts 
their results Calisthenic,* Las been introduced un- | of such a road,” he adds, “would be unequalled 
der the patronage of the Duchess of Wellington | upon earth. The traveller, in winter, could pur- 
and Lady Noe! Byron, by Miss Marian Mason, in | gue his journey upon a smooth, 
George-Street, Hanover Square. They have met) road, and would be perfectly secure without the 
with the approbation 6f Sir Astley Cooper, Messrs. | incumbrance or expense of an umbrella; in sam 
Brodie, Travers, and other leading members of) mer he would be protected from the scorching 
the profession, who have been present during their | rays of the sun, and the drenching if 
performance. These exercises are carefully ac-}yain: he would also be relieved, in a rreac meas- 
commodated to the delicate organization of the) ure from the suffocation of the dust, which is pro- 
female sex, and to the peculiar circumstances of| duced hy cutting up the roads while wet, and pul- 
the individual ; and though they have been es- verizing the clods when dry.” : 
tablished only a few months, they have proved | Ttis supposed that a roof would, with a little re- 
very beneficial to pupils. [.Vew Monthly Magaznie} | pair, last upwards of twenty years, and, for that 

MORTALITY OF PRISONS. ‘length — save all labor on the road. 

M. Villerme, ina memoir on this subject, pre-| j¥olves—We learn from the Williamstown 
-ented at a sitting of the French Institute, places | (Mass.) Advocate, that several Wolves have made 
ut the head of the causes of the great mortality | thojr appearance ‘on the range of mountains run- 
n prisons, poor and insufficient diet. His observa- | pin " 
tions of course refer to the Parisian prisons. The | New Ashford, Hancock and Lanesborough, in all 
daily ration of a prisoner is a pound and a half of | of which places they have done considerable mis- 
bread, some economical soup, Count Rumtord’s, | chief. In the three last mentioned towns, they 
ind an unlimited quantity of water. This diet, | have killed more than 400 sheep; and in Lanes- 
notwithstanding all the fancies of philosophical | horough alone, nearly 300. 
people, is not good enough to preserve the human | - + 
body in a state of health, dven among the French.| Billings’ Liverpool Advertiser of Ist May says, 
Its uniformity, and the absence of animal food,/we believe there never was a period when the 
are considered by M. Viilerme to be its chief| number of persons emigrating from this port [Liv- 
defects. ‘To this cause, added to the previous /erpool] to the United States, and to Canada, wes 
habits and privations of those confined, rather than | so great as at this time. 
to the insalubrity of the prisons themselves, he as- 
cribes their great mortality; which, before 1819, 
was equal to one in twenty-three, but has since 
been reduced, in Paris, as well as in the provin- 
cial prisons, chiefly by the attentions of the Royal 
Society of Prisons, to one in thirty-three. 

«If the depot de mendicite of Saint Demis is 
ineluded in the calculation, the mortality must yet 
be stated at one in fifteen; it was equa] to one in 


dry, firm saramer’s 














4 Faur Pas.—<A day or two ago, as one of ihe 
| steam-boats belonging to the Philadelphia line w 
‘approaching her birth at the wharf, a passenger, 
whose jolly red face bespoke the shrine at which 
| he worships, and whose want of equilibrium indi- 
‘eated a recent and strong libation, tottered to- 
wards the gypgway, which is necessarily unguard- 
‘ed at such moments, and stepped directly over- 
twelve before the year 1819, when the above so- | board. This was an unlucky predicament under 
ciety was established. So that M. Villerme is the circumstances, because swimming, even tho’ 
almost justified in saying that prisoners will live | our gentleman were at any other time well skill- 
or die, just as we choose.— Biblioth. Med. ied in that important art, was wholly out of the 
The melioration in the state of the prisons of | question. The boat was stopped, and a dozen ex- 
France has been very gradual. An elcequent ser- pedients for getting the poor fellow out of his cold 
mon, preached by the Abbe Gros de Besplot, drew | bath were simultaneously suggested and reject- 
the attention of Louis XV. to the subject. His|ed. Meantime he was bobbing from top to bottom 
benevolent successor instituted the most impor-|in perfect helplessness. and gulping down brine 
tant plan of classification of the prisoners. In | by the quart. Though every body seemed anxious 
1801 further improvements took place ; and Louis to save him, yet, nobody seemed willing to suffer 
XVIII. during his short reign, established the he ducking in the operation. Some reached out 
Royal Society of Prisons. One of the most ben- | sticks and others threw ropes for him to sieze, 
eficial measures was the introduction of labor but he was unable to succeed in catching them.— 
among the prisoners. Independent of the moral Another clawed him at the coat pocket with the 
effects of this arrangement, it is stated, that at hooked handle of an umbrella, but a somerset un- 
Metz the mortality within the prison was dimin-|¢er water pulled the parapluie from the owner's 
ished one half by it—London Med. Repository. hand, and the man sunk again. At last a little 
——_—_-~——- - /boy came upto the spot with a light wherry and 
A considerable number of orders for fresh sal-'drew him up; but just as he was entering the 
mon have been sent to Maine by the Steam Boat. | frail bark, his bulk overset it, and he was thrown, 
in company with the lad, into the element again. 





* A term derived from two Greek words, 
fying beauty and strength. 
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g West of that town, through the towns of 
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e London his capsized vessel, and both were presently re- 


‘lieved by a large bout that made its appearance 
The only effect of his drenching was to bring him 
to his sober-senses; and thus a scene, which, had 
it terminated fatally, would have been painfully 
serious, and would have edded another chapter to 
the dark doings of intemperance, was regarded as 
altogether comic and ludicrous—M. ¥. Statesman 


“Agricultural Report for May, 1827..—The wire- 
worm Is committing great devastation on wheat 
and oats, especially on rich and well prepared 
soils. Indeed, some farmers are talking of plough 
ing their fields, and sowing them over again.— 
From the abundant moisture, the crop of hay 
promises to be good ; the quantity of land, how- 
ever, in grass, is much less than usual, the great 
est part of the new meadows having been plough 
ed up last full and this spring, in consequence of 
the griss sceds not taking well last year. Our 
pastures have improved greatly of late, so that in 
a short time we expect to see cattle ina good 
condition, and the produce of the dairy increase 
accordingly.—Mouxtreal pa. 





~~ 


New Harmony.—The last New Harmony Ga 
zette contains the address of Robert Owen, the 
proprictor of that community, previous to his leav. 
ing the place for Europe. He enumerates the dif- 
ficulties he has experienced in carrying his pro 
ject into effect, and the causes of its failure. He 
has sold a part, and leased out the remainder of 
his property at New Harmony to communities on 
a small scale, and thinks that on this plan his 
hopes of success will in some measure be realized. 
He recommends to those he leaves behind him, in 
dustry, economy, perseverance, and kindness to 
one another, and hopes to meet them again under 
more favorable auspices. 








Jo preserve Currants.—Gather currants when 
green, separate them from stems, and put them 
in junk bottles ; cork the bottles closely, and place 
them in a cool part of the cellar.—Currants may 
be kept fresh and green in this manner 12 months 
or, more, and will make excellent pies in the win 
ter and spring ; so say some of our friends wh 
have tried the experiment severa) times. 

Hamp. Gazette 





To preserve Houses from Vermin.—Bugs in par 
ticular, may readily be destroyed by dissolving 
half'a drachm ef corrosive sublimate in a quarter 
of an ounce of spirits of salts, mixing it with one 
quart of spirits of turpentine. Shake these wel! 
together, dip a brush in it, and wash those places 
where the bugs are supposed to resort. 


a 


To preserve Milk.—A spoonful of horse radish 
put into a pan of milk, it is said, will preserve it 
sweet for several days. 

Experiments are making in Alabama, Florida, 
&c. to introduce the cultivation of the Olive.— 
Now that much more oil than usual is required, 
and the price is extremely high, seems an exce}- 
lent time to press this cultivation with a prospect 
of a handsome reward. 


The brisk trade between the interior of New 





signi- {The young fellow soon mounted on the bottom of 


York and Canada will cause a most intimate con- 
|nection, produce a mutual dependence for various 
| supplies, open numerous new channels which will 
hereafter always be more or less used, and acce! 
{erate the rapid growth of the countries. 
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THE GOOD FARMER. 

Willy Snug, or Snug Willy, as he is sometimes 
called, is a good farmer. I do not mean by this 
that he cultivates a vast deal of land ; but what he 
tindertakes to cultivate, he manages in the best 
manner, and reaps more profit from his smill farm, 
than others do from their large ones. It is not 
those who plant and sow the most, who gather in. 
the most abundant harvest. 

Willy Snyg has no unprofitable land on his farm. 
Every rod is required to produce iis due propor- 
tion of the yearly crops. Nor is this unreasonable, 
for the ground is so well manured, so well tilled, 
and so well fenced, that in a tolerable season it’ 
cannot help rendering a good account of itself at' 
the time of harvest. Willy Snug knows as well | 
as any other man the value of manure. Of course, 
he suffers none to be lost, nor indeed any thing 
out of which manure may be made. You do not. 
see large heaps of dung lying year after year in 
his barn-yard, for want of carrying out. He is 
not afraid of soiling his fingers with the dung-cart, | 
well knowing that no man can keep his hands | 
cleaner of debts, lawsuits, sheriffs, and the jail. 
He has a sort of hollow scooped out, uear his barn, 
which he calls “the catch-all,”’and into which, 
straw, weeds, ashes, the refuse of the wood-pile, 
the cellar, and the kitchen, and whatever else may 
be converted into manure, are constantly thrown. 
The consequence is, that ho carries ont of this 
place yearly several loads of excellent manure, 
and brings back in return a number of bushels of 
as good, sound corn as ever a granary was filled 
withal, Willy Snug is a mortal enemy to bad til- 
lage. His soil is always ploughed in the very best 
manner, well harrowed, and made mellow for the 
seed. Notwithstanding the well known saying, 
that “more corn grows in crooked rows than in 
straight ones,” his rows are planted as straight as 
an arrow, so that in ploughing between them he 
is not obliged to tack every rod or two, like a ves- 
sel sailing with a head wind. And as he is par. 
ticular in the preparation of the soil, and planting 
the seed, so he does not stand with his hands in 
his pockets after planting. His hoes of which he 
has the best kind, are bright and, as it were, pol- 
ished with labour. Not a weed is allowed to 
claim a right to his fields by long possession. In 
fact, he ejects them (as the lawyers say) by a sum- 
mary process. In the time of a drought, he does 
vot keep turning his eyes to the clouds with a lack- 
adaisal countenance, and exclaiming, “there will 
be no corn this year!” while his fields are baking 
to death for want of ploughing and hoeing. He is 
constantly on his feet, stirring the ground, and 
keeping its bosom open to the dews and whatever 
moisture may be gained from the atmosphere, or 
from the earth beneath. And while the corn of 
his neighbor Look-on is drooping its head rolling 
its blades with thirst, that of Willy Suug is green 
and flourishing and finally yields a reasonable if 
not abundant harvest 

Willy Snug is well] aware of the effect of mois- 
ture in producing plentiful crops. Of course, 
wherever the water can be turned by raising a 
small dam and digging a channel, it is done, and 
the refreshing element spread in gentle and al- 
most invisible rills over the surface of his mea- 
dows ; which are always to be seen smiling and 
verdant, and annually repaying the small expense 
of cultivation in double aad triple crops of excel- 
lent hay. Neither is the beauty of nature thrown 





ee 
— 


grass is cut in the proper season for making th® dren. No sleigh-rides, no drunken-bouts, no kil! 
best hay and the most of it. It is not mown s° ing of horses, no dancing all night to gratify « 
early as to be what some people call wishy-washy, | vile taste for frolicking and fashionable amuse. 
nor allowed to stand so late as to losc all its sweet ments. Nevertheless, Willy Saug is no niggard. 
and nourishing juice, and drop off its sced and, There is not a more bountiful table than his in the. 
blades in handling, leaving nothing for the poor’ parish; and we are informed by those who have 
horses and cattle bnt the bare, sear, good-for- slept at bis house, that softer beds than his neve) 
nothing stalk. And when the grass is cut, the invited to sweet slumbers and happy dreams. 
boys are amongst it with their rakes & pitchforke,| But, speaking of these things, reminds us tha‘ 
and keep it moving as long as the sun shines, and no little credit is due to Willy’s wife. And in- 
until it is proper'y cured and fitted for the mow, deed our description of a good farmer would be 
where it ay be scen the next spring as bright incomplete without naming “his better half” in 
and eweet as when first stowed away. Willy} the same account; for one can no more be a good 
Snug is equally careful in the preservation of his | farmer with a good-for-nothing wife, than lade 
grain, and usually gets six-pence more for every the ocean dry with asieve. Margaret Snug is 
bushel he sells than his neighbors, by reason of} known among all her neighbors for making thc 
his judicious management. As for hay, he avers |very best of butter and cheese; and as for cook 
that he can rarely afford to sell it, for with every | ing a dish of meat, making a batch of bread, and 
load of hay, he is obliged to part with a load or! preparing a fine cup of coffee, her superior could 
more of manure, and thus far is impoverishing his not easily be found. [ler house, her furniture, he: 
farm. ichildren, every thing isin order. And yet, we 
In regard to buildings and fences, Willy Snug | are credibly informed, she never scolds, not even 








is emphatically what his name implies. Every 
thing is snug about them. His buildings are nev- 
ev to be seen, like those of his neighbor Lookon, 


time and the weather. On the contrary, every 
window has its due proportion of glass, and every 
inch of wood-work its appropriate covering of oil 
and paint. The stone walls are well built and in 


militia, are set in so straight a line that you might | 


take sight over the tops of a hundred of them as | 
well ason the barrel of arifie. There are no} 
briars, no bushes, no thistles, no tall unsightly ; 
weeds growing beside the fences; but all is) 
smooth, neat, and productive as the rest of the en- 
closure. 

John Wesley used to say that farmers were the | 
most discontented race of beings in the world ;_ 
that they were never satisfied either with God or | 
man. If this account be true, Willy Snug is cer- | 
tainly an exception. He takes the seasons as 
they come, discharges his own duty, and leaves. 
the rest to Heaven. He is not always complain- | 


| 
good condition; not a pannel, or any part of one, | 
is wanting in his rail feuces; and the posts in- | 


stead of standing every way like a company of | 


‘on a washing day! Inshort, Margaret Snug is the 


same within doors that Willy Snug is without : 


land “they twain,” in all the duties, charities, and 
glazed with old hats, and painted by the hands of | 


coinforis of life, are emphatically ‘¢ one flesh.” 
Berkshire American. 


EMIGRATION. 

A letter was received on Tuesday from Lord 
Jamilton, stating that Government intended to 
advance as much public funds as would take out 
to Upper Canada, 6000 emigrants from Scotland. 
6000 from Ireland, and 4000 from England. They 
are to be exclusively weavers, the number of per- 
sons in Scotland who petitioned to be taken t 
Canada, is stated at 18000.— Glasgow pa. 





Milk: Diet.—An English writer, in a treatise on 
milk, states in his recommendation of milk as an 
article of diet, that the town of Kendall in Eng 
land, where more milk is used in pro ortion to the 
number of inhabitants, than in any other towa ir 
England, furnishes more instances of longevity 
and fewer deaths among children than any othe: 
town. 


To die Cotton a Buff Color.—Let the twist o: 


ing of the weather, as being too hot or too cold, yarn be boiled in pure water, to cleanse it; ther: 
too wet or too dry, and taking occasion from this| wring it, run it through a dilute solution of iro: 
dissatisfaction to neglect his business. He has | in the vegetable acid, which painters call tron Ji 








away in haying time by bad manegement, The 


no horribly dull days, no time in which he cannot) quor ; wring and run it through lime water, t 
work. He is not seen of a rainy afternoon loiter- | raise it: wring it again, and run it through a so- 
ing at the tavern, or going away two orthree|lution of starch and water; then wring it once 


miles with a fish pole en his shoulder. He always 
finds something to do at home. An axe is to be 
ground, a rake to be mended, seeds to be prepar- 
ed for planting, and a thousand other things to be 
attended to, which can be dome without exposure 
tothe rain. And when these matters are dis- 
charged, there is another, which Willy Snug is 
careful not to neglect, viz. reading the newspa- 
per. In fact, he affirms it to be an infallible rem- 
edy for the “ blues,” and werth all the whiskey, 
rum and brandy in neighbor signpost’s bar. 

The same industry, the same good manage- 
ment, and the same cheerful humour attend upon 
Willy Snug throughout the year. He does not 
throw away in winter the hard earned and prec- 
ious products of his surmmer’s labor. His time is 


spent in feeding and taking care of his stock, Jay 
ing ina year’s supply of wood, and, during the 
long winter evenings, in improving his own mind 


more, and dry, wind, warp, and weave it for use. 





To take out Grease Spots from a Carpet, or any 
other woollen Cloth.—Dissolve a piece of pearlash, 
of the size of a pea, in half a tea cup of warm wa- 
ter, or a piece twice the size, in a full tea cup.— 
Pour some of the solution on a grease spot, and 
continue to rub it with a clean brush or woollen 
cloth, until it is nearly dry, and your carpet or 
garment will be clean as ever. 


The “ Banksian Medal” of the London Horti 
cultural society has been awarded to a gentleman 
of Albany, for a barrel of American apples em- 
bracing twenty varieties, rorwarded te the Socic 
ty last winter. 





St. Giles’s Church, in London, has now an illy 
mimated dial; the clock, by its own revolutien. 
lights itself as soon as the sun sets, ond extin 





by reading, and improving the minds of his chil- 


gtishes the same when the san rises. 
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Passages from foreign writers, which shew the 
merit of Mr Pore’s Threshing Machine. 

Ct HRESHING MACHINE IN SCOTLAND. 

I have examined, (says Mr Simond) with atten- 
ion, the process of the Threshing Machine. The 
wheat (grain and straw) passes between two large 
wooden fluted cylinders, by which the husk is 
bruised and the grain forced out; it is then re- 
ceived by a third cylinder, with iron teeth like a 
rake, which takes hold of the straw and throws it 








tion of pilfering. When the expense of the 4 
horses, the labor, (for one man only comes with 
the machine,) and the dressing were added ; the 
work cost me as much as if done by hand.” —Thus 
far this Extract from Mr Young. 

In Mr Young’s catalogue of Farming Imple- 
ments, at the end of his Farmer’s Calendar, we 
have the following prices given, on the plan of 
securing solidity and durability. 

Ashley’s Threshing Machine, fixed £105.—do. 


forward, while the grain falls into the winnowing | moveable £170,—An improved Scotch machine 
machine, whence it comes out perfectly clean—/|for 4 or 6 horses £300.—Perkins’s improved 
‘The straw is broken by the process, an. rendered | threshing machine, [apparently a hand machine} 
unfit for thatching ; but is equally good for forage | £30. 
or litter.—T wo horses are sufficient to work the! ‘The immense superiority of Mr Pope’s thresh- 
machine ; but four are necessary for expedition.}ing machine over the above named, as to cheap- 
The cost is about £80 (sterling); the interest of) mess in the original price ; and its greater excel- 


ter, will of course depend on how much dye may 
be wanted ; and their relative proportions, on the 
depth of colour required. .A common tea cup will 
contain sufficient in quantity for a single pair of 
gloves. 








Paste for Sharpening Razors.—Take a quanti- 
ty of Slate, wash it well, pound it in a mortar, and 
pass it through a very fine hair sieve ; mix some 
of this powder, first with well water and after- 
wards with olive oil, to the consistence of fat.— 
Put some of this paste upon a common razor strap 
after it has been properly cleaned, so as ta sze- 
jane all foreign bodies from it. Pass the razor 
/from right to left, as sual, ending with raising 
the back a little, and a perfect edge will be ob- 
tained. Jumeson’s Ed. Phil. Journal. 





! 








which, and repairs, render the process full as ex-|lencein the mode of operating, certainly speak | NEW ENG] AND F ARMER 
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pensive, as the old mode; but, being very expe- | 
litious, farmers are enabled to preserve their | 


yourable market. 

See Journal of a 'l'our and Residence in Great | 
Britain, in 1810 and 1811; by Mr Stmond; Vol 1. | 
». 327 ; New York Edition. 


profit, which all just men must admit to be reas- | 
wheat in the sheaf, without risk of missing a fa- | onable, since many patents fail in their intent, and | 


much in its favour.—The addition of the patent} 


BOSTON, FRIDAY, JUNE 15, 1827. 
the right to others is contested, independent of | FEED SWINE WITH SWAMP BRAKES, 

the charges — by ee a machine to! Ono of our correspondents in an article publish- 
perfection, the has ition of this profit, we say,j oq in the first volume of the New England Farm 
leaves Mr Pope’s machine as most remarkably ler, says, “I go to a swamp once in three or four 


Thus it appears, that this Scotch machine pro- | cheap, particularly when its excellence is con- days, and gather a quantity of brakes, and deposit 


‘uced the separation of the grain from the husk sidered. 


by means of the two first cylinders ; whereas in| 
Mr Pope’s machine, this is done by the third cylin- | 
der, acting upon the grain when held, by the two! 
onducting cylinders; and that it is henee, that} 
Mr Pope’s machine produces that lively stroke, | 
‘or which its friends value it. . 

From Antuurn Youne’s Farmer's Calendar ; 

10th Edition. 

Mr Arthur Young of England has the following | 
passages about Threshing Machines. 

« The farmer may lose immensely, if bis straw | 
be not threshed clean; and as it is a work gen- 
erally performed by measure, the men are too apt | 
io turn it over too quickly, and to thrash out only 
that corn which comes the easiest from the ear. | 
in respect to pilfering, the work gives them great-_ 
er opportunities for it than any other !” 

«“ The expense of a fixed mill is from C0 to 100° 
guineas, for one that requires 2 or 3 horses. It) 
will thresh out about 15 quarters of wheat [about | 
117 bushels] in 8 or 9 hours; and from 15 to 20 of 
barley, oats, peas or beans.—Bearley is the grain 
that thrashes worse with them, than any other ;_ 
but I have seen several that thrash it as other | 
grain; such as Mr Ashley's. His*price for a fiz- | 
ed one is 75 guineas ; and for a moveable one 120.) 
The granary should always be over the fired mill; 
that the corn may be drawn up at once, and lodg- 
ed safe under the fagmer’s key. 

‘Such mills as are here described, have been 
greatly multiplied ; but at present (1814,) it is ad- 
mitted by all the best judges, by those who have 
had the greatest experience that these small and’ 
cheap machines are deficient in strength and du- 
ration: None should be worked by fewer than 4 
or 6 horses or oxen.—The regularity of the | 
movement of oxen has been found much superior | 
to that of horses: an’ the’ strength of the ma- | 
chine in all its parts [should be) proportioned to | 
that of the team. Upon this plan, the expense | 
cannot be less than £100; and it is much better to! 
expect £200.—I have thrashed two crops by | 
moveable machines, paying Is. 2d. per quarter for} 
wheat, for the mere threshing: but it answered | 
merely in cleanness of work and inthe preven 





canal, nor the Welland canal.—These are only 


suminil level of Lake Superior. 


jthem in my cellar in order to keep them ine 
green state. Once in aday I give as many of 
them to my hogs as [ think they will devour. 

“ My method of gathering them is to pull them 
up, being careful to get the heart or pith, which 
grows in the centre at the bottom. This kind of 
brakes frequently grows in meadows, and some- 
times on hard land among grass, and if pulled in 
June (taking care to get the heart or pith) they 
| rarely if ever grow again.” 


GRAND CANADIAN CANAL. 
The Grand Canadian Canal is not the Rideau 


mere sections of it, which are to be met with on 
the grand line between Quebec and the noble 
This famous ca- 
nal will be finished in a few years as far as the 
summit level. Steam boats may go up smack from 
Quebee to lake Superior ere 3 years of time be 
run; from thence with little trouble, they will! 
pass through the notch of the Rocky mountainsand| The Fatmer’s Magazine, a British publication 
be locked down the Columbia to the Pacific ocean.! contains the following: “ Having long entertain 
The route however will be better to be kept off ed an idea that the formation of apples upon po 
the American frontier, which is Columbia, and to| tatoes was detrimental tothe crop, by drawing 
go down Cooke’s river, or the large Salmon river away 0 large and valuable part of the nourish- 
at Nootka Sound. ‘The town of .Vootka may like | ment from the roots, I this year made an experi- 
ly yet be as large as London, and ought to be laid| ment which I think goes a great way to solve the 
out on an extensive plan, as the trade between it|question. Having planted some of different kinds, 
and the oriental world will become worJerful, in| I had the flowers carefully picked from severa! 
a short time. Then when the Steam Packet line | of the drills as soon as they appeared, leaving, 
is established between Quebec and London, as it! between every drill so picked, a drill with the 
soon will be, we may come and go hetween China; flowers untouched. In some cases I allowed the 
and Britain in about fire months. The flowers to expand and even to make some pro 
the Stages will be London, Cove or Cork, the gress towards setting, in others, I suffered the 
Azores, Newfoundland. Quebec, Montreal, Kings-|apples to form, and pulled them off when they 
ton, Port Dalhousie. Port Maitland, Erie, Huron, ! were balf grown. 





PICKING OFF POTATOE BLOSSOMS &c. 


names of | 


In the drills were the flowers 
Suncrior. Rocky Mountains. Athabaska, Nootka |were gathered as soon as they appeared, the crop 
Can this be called a foolish prophe- | ‘vas doubled to what it was where the apples were 
It is per- | allowed Lo come to maturity ; where the flowers 
{were allowed to waste themselves the crop was 
7 |less abundant, and where the apples had made 
Tn the month of March last, “the price of Hay,'some progress it was still less though greatly 
in the county of Worcester (Eng.) was from cight | better than where they had been left untouched 
guineas and a half, to nine guineas a ton !” 'In short, from the time of the flowers appearing 
., Nemeeseene nears ; and as long as the leaves continued green and the 
To stain Leather Gloves to resemble the York | stems growing, there appeared an advantage 
Tan, Limerick dye, &e.—The different pleasing | from gathering both the flowers and apples gradu 
hues of yellow, brown or tan colour, _— readily ally, diminishing however as they approach the 
imparted to leather gloves by the following siM-| yitimate period of their growth. I remarked alsc 
ple process.—Steep saffron in boiling hot soft/that the stems of the potatoes in the drills, where 
water, for about twelve honrs; then. having jine powers had been picked off, continued green 
slightly sewed up the tops of the gloves, to pre-! 44 vigorous much longer than where they were 
vent the dye from staining the insides, wet them |. fered to grow, and also where the apples were 


and Canton. 
cy or an tdle dream ?—bv no means. 
fectly practicable. [ Novascotian. | 








’ . coft hr: dj 1 3 - 
over with a sponge or soft brush dipped into the | gathered at an early period. I, at the same time, 
] The quantity of saffron as well as of wa he effects of cutting the haulm 


quire made trials as to the 
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at different stages of its growth, all of which J ON THE DEGREE OF KNOWLEDGE WHICH MAY ne| 
found ruinous, the deficiency of the crop being in OBTAINED BY PRACTICAL MEN. 
exact proportion with the earliness of the cutting,) The terins knowledge and ignorance are relative. | 
with this addition, that the potatoes were ill ri-|Had the veriest smatterer in chemistry lived in| 
pened and of a very bad quality. the days of Doctor Faustus or Friar Bacon, and | 
Loudon’s Gardenez’s Magazine says “ We are | exhibited the most common experiments of a mod- | 
sorry to observe that practice of pinching off po-/ orp laboratory, he would have been burned for an | 
tatoe blossoms is not generally adopted, as the | adept in the black art, or tortured to death by in-| 
produce would thereby be materially increased. | fallible inquisito-s for dealing with the devil. It is 
(Salisbury Journal, Sep. 2,) A correspondent has |jmpossible to foresee or correctly appreciate the | 
fonnd from experience that the crop is not only effects and the value of the increased and sti!l in- 
increased, but mnch better in quality, and wishes | creasing dominion which mind illuminated by sci. | 
us to direct the attention of our readers to the ence may give to manover nature. Every step! 
practice, which we hereby do, fully convinced of paves the way and facilitates the progress to far-| 
ts importance,” 


| 





ther advances. The farther we proceed in the; 
path of improvement the smoother it becomes, and 
\the advantages which result from the course be-| 
Although it is not customary in this country to| (ome more numerous, more apparent, and more 
weed wheat and other broad cast crops, there are splendid. 
great advantages resulting froin the practice. Sir The improvements which have exalted man in 
John Sinclair gives the results of various expcrl-| the scale of creation to a degree, of which his, 
ments which were tried for the purpose of ascet-| .arlicy predecessors could form no conception, | 
taining what degree of positive advantage was de-| pave been, and should be, by no means confined to | 
rived from weeding wheat, &c. by which it ap-' those whose lives are devoted to intellectual pur- | 
peared that the gain in wheat in consequence of| 
weeding was one fourth of the whole produce, |yimits to the knowledge which may be obtained by 
amounting to 44 bushels per acre ; in barley, (the | those who are destined even to the most severe 
field being infested with charlock) 15 bushels per} 244 constant labour. The intelligence of the mi-| 
acre, more than half the whole produce, and in| yo,3 jn Scotland and Sweden may be referred to) 
oats about 10 bushels to the acre, the whole pre-/ 4. proofs, The miners at Leadhills have a regu-| 
duce being 37 bushels. In some situations, soils |}.) jjbrary and reading society; and the works 
and circumstances it might be well worth the ex-| they make chvice of are not only histories, voya- 
pense and trouble to weed fields of grain ia this| .o5 and travels, &c. but even works of taste, suct: | 
country. But if this is undertaken it should by las the British Classics, and the best novels and | 
all means be performed before the plants begin to) romances. The degree to which knowledge will 
send out their ears. And if the hoe is not used it} prevail among any class of laboring men, will de- | 
will at least be highly expedient to pull ont by | bend jointly on their own ambition; on the de- 
hand, the rye, cockle, darnel, thistles, &c. before | mand fur, cr reputation in which knowledge is 
they shed their seeds. | held ; and on the opportunities for acquiring it.— 
“ Weeding flax,” (says Mr Pomerey in his Es-| A dull, stupid person, with little native activity, 
say on Fiax Husiandry, is considered in Europe, | will never desire to know more than what enables | 
and by good husbandmen in this country as ne-| him to supply the ordinary wants of life. Where 


cessaty to secure a good crop of flax, which is|the workmen of any art are required to have a! 


a very tender plant when young, and more easily |technical knowledge of any particular kind, they | 
checked in its progress by weeds than any other.) will be found invariably to possess it. 
It is not supposed te be injured by the clover and} penters and masons require some xnowledge of | 
grass sown with it; onthe contrary the Flemish |the mechanical principles of architecture, and | 
farmers think them beneficial, by protecting the) working engincers of the strength of materials ; 

tender roots from drought, and keeping the weeds and these kinds of knowledge are acquired by 
under. {t should be carefully weeded when the! them without an hour's interruption of their daily 
plants are three or four inches high; they are labour: on the contrary the habit of evening | 
not then injured by the labourer going barefoot study renders them more steady, sober and indus- 

over them. It is not always the case, however, trious than other workmen. If every cook-maid 

that flax needs weeding. Land which has recent-. before she could obtain a first rate place were re- 

ly been cleared from its original growth of wood, quired to read Apicius Redivivus in the original 

or broken up from sward, will, generally, preduce 

broad-cast crops, Which require no weeding. 


WEEDING. 





suits. It is impossible (says Mr Loudon) to set 





{ 


Thus car-! 


tongue, there would be no want of learned cooks; 

and if no gardener could obtain a first rate situa- | 

Many vegetable productions which are styled tion who had not written a Thesis in Greek, or 
- * 

weeds, such as purslane, pigweed, &c. &c. make | who had not made the tour of Europe, there would 


‘ 





RING WORM. 

A friend wishes to know, through the New Eng 
land Farmer, if any effectual remedy is known 
for the Ring Worm, with which, we are informed 
by a respectable physician, more persons ‘tha: 
usual are troubled this season. ‘The two following 
recipes are given by Dr. Willich. Printers’ Ink. 
and the frequent application of soft soap, we have 
likewise heard recommended. 

RING WORM, OR TETYTER, (Herpes miliaris.) ai 
eruption on the face, which consists of numerous 
small pustules, that rise closely in contact with 
each other; appearing generally in a circular 
form, and being attended with painful itching. 

These pustules never suppurate, and cannot L: 
easily cured ; often breaking cut at certain per 
iods of the year, even after they have been ap 
parently removed. ‘The usual application, in thi 
affection, is.the common black or writing ink ; bu: 
frequent friction, or embrocation of the eruption 
with mushroom cufsup, has sometimes been attend 
ed with success. The following preparation ha- 
likewise been recommended; though we have 
had no experience of its sffects: Take the root 
of wild or garden sorrel ; let them be washed per 
fectly clean, bruised in a stone mortar, and steep 
ed in strong white-wine vinegar, for two or thre: 
days. At the end of that time, the liquor will b, 
fit for use, and the ring-worm should be rubbe 
with it three or fourtimes in the course of th: 
day, and every night, previously to retiring to rest: 
the roots being left in the vinegar as long as any 
of this liquid remains. 

Rub the part effected, with the expressed juic: 
of the back walnut rind ; or with the juice found 


{at the bottom ofthe tubs in which tobacco is kept: 


or with a strong decoction oftobacco: or with the 
fresh leaves of gimson, (Datura stramontum) or 
with vinegar and gunpowder: or cover it with lint 
simmered with white lead ointment, ‘white lead 
rubbed into hogs’ lard,) or with the mercurial cit 
ron ointment, (nitrate of mercury rubbed up wit! 
hogs’ lard.) All these have been tried and propos 
ed, but the disorder is frequently inveterate. 
WEEVIL. 

he Society of Meaux in France has invited a! 
those who think proper to make use of the follow 
ing very simple method of preserving grain from 
weevils, and other insects, to communicate the re 
sult of those trials. 

Soak cloths, made of flax, ia water, w ring them 
and cover your heaps of grain with them: in two 
hours time you will find all the weevils upon the 
cioth, which must be carefully gathered up, that 
none of the insects may escape, and then immers 
ed in water to destroy them. 

It has been stated that bread may be preserved 
at sea, and in other situations in which it is liable 
to be injured or consumed by weevils by inclosing 


rood food for swine, and should be gathered in| not be wanting abundance of gardeuers so qualifi- | #¢ bags, which had been previously soaked in a 
baskets during the process of weeding and given ed. A Caledonian, when he comes to the low pretty strong solution oi salt petre. 


to those animals. If weeds hi$e artived at such country, soon acquires the English tongue, and if; 
maturity that their seeds would’ vegetate, if they he has been taught Latin, thus knows three lan- 
have a chance it will be best to burn them with 


Internal Improvemeni.—A resolve has just pass 


,ed the House of Representatives, of Massachu- 
guages. The servants at the inns on some parts} setts appropriating 1U,UCU dollars, for the surye 


y 
fire or quick lime, or to bury them in a compost of the Coutinent, frequented by different nations,! of a route tor a railw ay, frou: 


Boston to Hudson 


heap, where the germinating principle may be often acquire a moderate knowledge of three or | river, by a vote of luv to47. The unanimity with 


destroyed by fermentation. Sometimes it may be | four languages ; 


of plants. Tt has been recommended to rake | lish, German, French, Italian, and English.” 
weeds in heaps, scatter a little quick lime over 
them, and cover the whole with a coating of earth. | 





to Troy or Stillwater, N. Y.is proposed. 


and the bar-maid, at the hotel) which this liberal appropriation is made, is grati- 
found expedient to bury weeds near the spots at which we lodged in Moskwa, in 1814, could! fying to the friends of internal improvement. 


where they grow, in trenches between the rows | Make herself intelligible in Swedish, Russian, Ro- | petition has been presented for incorporating a 


A 


;company for a canal from Adams down the Hoos- 
} - . ~ ac ; T > : oe le P.. 

| ACanal from Adams, in Berkshire County, Ms. | #¢ Tver to New York line.—Joseph Sewall, Esq. 
| bas been chosen Treasurer and Receiver Genera! 
i 


‘ of the State. 
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REMEDY FOR BUGS. 

Mr Fessenpen—I have seen a great many 

ommunications in your paper on the subject of 
Jestroying the bugs on young plants, or vines.— 
The plan recommended by your correspondent a 
‘ew weeks since, I think a very good once, but lest 
some of your readers may have been as negligent 
as myself, and may perhaps think it too expensive, 
1 would recommend the following plan, which 
every farmer can resort to. Take ahen witha 
brood of chickens, and confine her in a coop near 
the vines, and they will in a short time destroy all 
the bugs. I have practised this for a number of 
years with perfect success. 

Yours with respect, 
BENJAMIN WHEELER. 
Framingham, June 13, 1827. 





' 


| 


} 





fO PRESERVE VINES FROM BUGS, &c. 
Sulphate of Soda, (Glauber Salts) an ounce dis- 
solved in about one quart of water and sprinkled 
upon the plants of vines, is recommended asa 
preventive against destructive insects. The ex- 
periment has been receutly tried by one of our 
neighbors (whose vines were nearly destroyed by 
‘hose common intruders) with complete success. 
[Brunswick Herald.] 


t 





Mauch Chunk Railway.—This novel and inter- 
esting work is the “ Lion” of the day, and attract- 
ing an uncommon number of visitors from all parts 
of the country. All examine it with amazement, 
and speak of it with delight. Additional cars are 
making, and the details of this now system of 
transportation are perfecting with as little delay 
as possible. There are, it is said, thirty cars now 
upon the road, and the number is to be increased 
to 150. As heretofore stated, the cars descend 
by the force of gravity ; one horse takes up three 
empty cars. In this way each car can be made 
to perform four trips per day. Cars are prepar- 
ing in which the horses are to ride down. And | 
if we may credit the account given, one horse has | 
already been sent down as an experiment, and | 
that he appeared litt!e less delighted with his ride | 
than his two legged companions. The greatest 
day’s work yet done has been to send down 75| 
cars, carrying each a ton and a half; total, one | 
hundred twelve and a half tons of coal. The time 
allowed for descending the whole distance, (nine 
miles,) is forty minutes. 

An occurrence took place the other day. A 
loaded car on being brought to the summit of the 
rond, took French leave, and set off upon the 
downward passage alone and at top of its speed. 
It was seen upon the road shooting down with in- 
credible velocity ; and in the language of the nar- 
rator, “In place of the rattling noise usually made 
by the descending cars, it fairly hummed.” For- 
tunately the road was clear and the car went 
down, perfectly safe and stopped within a few 
yards of the schute; but gave evidence by the; 
heat and dryness of its axles that it had a hard} 
race. It is believed it performed the whole jour- | 
ney in about ten minutes.—Miner’s Journal. 1 














The diminution of foreign inportations is not | 
proof of diminution of business, but evidence of, 
the increase of domestic supplies. Domestic Im-| 
portations and Exportations may have increased | 
more than Foreign Importations may have fallen |} 
off—and Foreign Importations must have been, 
governed by our means of payment. 


|The red or mountain plum, however, is destroyed | 


Fruit.—The prospect for apples is, at present, | Trusses. 
very good, the trees being in general well laden | LE. WIGHT, Milk street, has just received, a com 
and the fruit large for the season. In some | Picte assortment of Dr. Hull's Trusses. Any persons 
places we notice that the canker worm, which for / %">ting the superiority of these Trusses over every 
a few seasons past has been scarce, has renewed Fone pln yo walt bg —_ satisfied by calling at his 
its ravages. Some orchards in Northbridge and | excellence fen Caras Mahal Gene ee 
that vicinity present the usual indication of this | very many ofthe most celebrated Surgeons and Phy- 
destroyer, the appearance of having been seared s?¢?ans in the United States—They have also received 
with fire. Peachtrees, notwithstanding the fears | + clnen approbation of Sin AstLEy CoorEr, of 
of many to the contrary, will bear unusually full. sae - so ae cae or — = een “ 
Of cherries we shall have but few, there not being | be computed at an hfe vat of | in 3—And Galeenast, 
many on the trees, and those mostly stung by the ‘on children. June 15 
curculto. Pears have the appearance of yielding) )ERBY*S Improved patent Scythe Rifles.—These 
about an average crop. The few plum trees | rifles ave found tobe superior to any stones now used 
which we have noticed were generally well laden. | for giving a smooth and sharp edge to a good Scythe. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52. 
North Market street. 





by a disorder to which it has been more or less | 
subject for a few seasons past. Soon after the Grammatical Chart. 
flower falls, the fruit distends into a Jarge un-| Just Published by JOHN MARSH, Nos. 96 & 9f 
sightly puff, which falls to the ground before the | State street, Hurd’s Grammatical Chart, or Private 
usual time for the fruit to arrive at maturity. If] !mstructer of the English Language. Second edition 
any of our readers can point out the cause of this | “— ee sapeenniantte by the Author. 

- 2 <7-Committees and Teachers of schools are invited 
epee and a remedy for it, we should be happy | to call or send for a copy of this work for examination 
to publish it. Mass. Spy. | epistf. June 15. 


Canal Toll—The Rochester Daily Advertiser ~~ 
says that upwards of $26,000 was received at the | —— 
Collector's office in Rochester from the opening | 























PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
Corrected every Thursday evening. 




















of canal navigation the present scason to the 31st | yROM| To 
of May, and 636 boats have taken original clear- | APPLES, best, bbl | 3 00 
ances from the same office. | ASHES, ot a ae - fon. 1 ra 82 50 
rE EE, SE eee is las _ pear Oo - = = = 5 97 00 
Rochester—A second Epsicopal Church was es- | BEANS, white, - - - - - bush) 1 62} 2 00 
tablished last week in Rochester u tl t BEEF, mess, 200 Ibs. new, - |bbi.| 9 25) 9 50 
S a. cargo, No l, new, - - | § 25] 8 2 
side of the River, under the name of St. Paul’s | “o No 9” tee ial | 6 75) - 31 
Church of Rochester. BUTTER, inspect. No. i. new Ib. | 19! 18 
ee | CHEESE, new milk, - - - - 1 6 «9g 
Minerals from Mexico—Mr. Poinsett, our Minis- skimmed milk, - - 3| p 
ter at Mexico, has sent to the Literary and Philo- | tae! ome. < Bte 
ae° ‘ H —_— a . 4Al Poet. - - - - e -« s},! 
sophical eeerey of Charleston tires cases of min- | FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St rye 5 po t 00 
erals, comprising a collection of beautiful speci- | ” Geuneee has | 5 00 ~~ 
mens, particularly from the mountains and mines | Rye, best, <a Mita: Poe 
of Tlalpujahua. |GRAIN, Rye - - + |bush! 69) qo 
The lead mine in Eaton, N. H. turns out to be / — : ? 65) q 
uncommonly rich, and, as is believed, inexhausti- | a ¥ : cea 48 l 00 
ble. It is equal tothe best Missouri ore. This} HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, new, - | Ib. ‘ “4 
with the iron ore in Gunstock Mountain, will no} HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - ' 10 is 
doubt facilitate the completion of the intended, LIME, - - - - - cask 7) 9g 
canal. | OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern gal. 75 80 
I er _—— aS ‘ (PLAISTER PARIS retails at ton.' 275 3.00 
n the city of New York, there are 44 fire En-|por¢. pone Middlines, new ; ( 
: . : , ‘ } +b : gs, new, bbl. ; 13 00; 14 00 
gines in good order; five Hook and Ladder} navy, mess, do. | | 10 75] 97 50 
Trucks ; upwards of 11,000 feet of Hose; and) Cargo, Nol, do. - - | 10 50 44 a 
1,348 Firemen. SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - jbush 2 00 
A Conscientious Office-holder.—S. Phillips, of | woot aad Es - 8 16 
Geneva, advertises his sppointment as uctioneer, | = = me ee ~ El 
and adds, “having been appointed 2d corporal, in 4 waited 26 34 
no auctioneering can be done on parade days.” do 1-2 & 4 do 25 20 
Native - - - do 20 25 
This day received at the Farmer office, 52 North Pulled, Lamb's, aot sort = v7 
Market street,—from Scotland, a large variety of | do § ROPE gg rt on = 
fresh Turnip Seed, comprising the fellowing kinds; Fe. py aaa aaliaaaet ml - 
White flat turnip, Large Norfolk « | PROVISION MARKET. 
Yellow Scotch garden ‘ ; White stone < | BEEF, best pieces - - - - | Ib. rn 12 
Late red top turnip, $ Common field « PORK, fresh, best pieces, - g 10 
Long tankard i Early Dutch «< whole hogs, = - - of 64 
Yellow stone ‘* ; Yellow Malta « pi ~* ; = e 
Also, three pounds genuine Silver skin Onion. POULTRY. oo ; 4 e 
20 bushels of MILLET, of a superior quality.| BUTTER, keg & tub, - - | 13 14 
30 lbs. Mancen Weurtzev and Sveéar Beer. lump, best, - - | ? 16 18 
~ Sweet or Sugar corn—best for boiling ears. EGGS, ----- - | 12 
100 Ibs. Lucenne.—Flax seed—Buck Wheat. | MEAL; al onan, ~ = shy vi | 2 ? 
Yellow Locust seed. White Mulberry do. POTATOES, . 2 a 
With every variety of GARDEN SEEDS. (CIDER, liquor, (new) bbil.| 2 ool 2 50 
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LONDON LYRICS. 
The Lees and the Lawsons. 

If you cal) on the Lees, north of Bloomsbury square, 
They welcome you blandly, they proffer a chair, 

Decorously mild and well bred: 
Intent on their music, their books, or their pen, 
Employment absorbs their attention, and men 

Seem totally out of their head. 


If you call on the Lawsons, in Bloomsbury-place, 
No fabrick of order you ecem to deface, 
No sober arrangement to break : 
They lounge on the sofa, their manners are odd, 
Men drop in at luncheon and give them a nod, 
Then run to the Sherry and Cake. 


The house of the Lees has an orderly air, 
It sets with its brethren of brick in the square, 
A model from attic to basement : 
The knocker is polish’d, the name is japann’d, 
The steps, unpolluted, are sprinkled with sand, 
White blinds veil the drawing room casement. 


The house of the Lawsons is foule aulre chose, 
It certainly proffers no air of repese. 
For one of the girls always lingers 
Athwart the veranda, alert as an ape, 
To note to her sisters the forthcoming gape, 
Be it monkeys or Savoyard singers. 


Whenever the Lees to the theatre stray, 

The singers who sing, and the players who play, 
Attentive, untalkative find ’em ; 

With sounds to allure them, or sense to attract, 

They rarely turn round, till the end of the act, 

To talk with the party behind ’em. 


The Lawsons are bent on a different thing: 

Miss Payton may warble, Miss Ayton may sing, 
To listeners tier above tier: 

They heed not song, chagacter, pathos or plot, 

But turn their heads back to converse with a knot 
Of Dandies who lounge in the rear. 


In life’s onward path it has happen’d to me 
With many a Lawson, and many a Lec, 
In parties to mix and to mingle: 
And somehow, in spite of manoeuvres and plans, 
I’ve found that the Lees get united in bans 
While most of the Lawsons keep single. 
Coy Hymen is like the black maker of rum— 
‘‘ De more massa cal! de more I vont come,” 
He flies from the forward and beld : 
He gives to the coy what he keeps from the kind, 
he maidens who seek and the msidens who find, 
Are castin an opposite mould. 


“« Sweepers in High Life as well as in Low.” — 
A certain poor gentlemsn not twenty miles from 
Pittstielu, whos: scanty property was proof against 
the law. owned a hog, which he had taken much 
nains to fat—a certain rich cre utor would fain 
have satisfied bis demand by sending one of those 
saucy gentlemen, who are always Greeting the 
poor, man, to destroy his But the law, 
which leaves the poor man one hog, forbade him. 
So in bis exeeeding ll «t once 
very charitable, and would kill his debtor with 
kindness—he gives hima simall pig. The poor 
man thanks him a thousand times, and departs 
wondering at the miser’s unaccustomed generosi_ 


hoges, 


compassion he is 


ty. He hardly has time to carry home this new. 
member of his family, when in comes without 
knocking (for good breeding is out of the ques- 
tion with these gentry) the man of the Law, and 
told him the law allowed but one hog, and as he 
had now two, he should take the fat one away.— 
Chagrined, the poor man now saw the length and 
depth of his creditor’s generosity, he told the 





'sheriff his family depended on the hog for a sup- 
| port, and if he would wait in the house a few min- 
jutes he would go and get security; the sheriff 
|consented, he went therefore and took the poor 
pig, cut his throat, and then called out the sheriff 
‘and told him the security lay before the door. 
Pittsfield Argus. 


Ancient Latin MS.—The Icarned Angelo Mai 
| who is now employed in exploring the libraries of 
ithe kingdom of Naples has discovered an ancient 
/Manuscript, which was at first supposed to be a 
‘Latin classic, but which proves to be a treatise on 
agriculture. The manuscript itself appears to be 

of the 5th century. The work, which is much 
more ancient, is written invery pure Latin. In it 
are cited Diophanes, Dioscorides, Julius Atticus, 
Nicesiys, and Greek authors unknown to our 
‘time. 





| 
| 


| Greek.—A ploughman was asked, on a cross- 
|examination, whether he could read Greek ; this 
‘appeared to be a new problem he had never taken 
‘the trouble to solve ; therefore, with as much na- 
|viete as truth, he replied that he did not know— 


| because he had never tried. 
| 





Encouragement to Frankness.—Some_ years 
ago, says Richardson, in his anecdotes of paint- 
ing, a gentleman came to me to invite me to his 
house: “I have,” says he, “ a picture of Rubens, 
and it is a rare good one. There is little H. the 
iother day came to see it, and says itis a copy. If 
;any one says so again, I'll break his head. Pray, 
Mr Richardson, will you do me the favour to 
come, and give me your real opinion of i!.” 





Utility of a knowledge of Arithmetic and Book- 
keeping toa woman—Fvrom Franklin’s Werks, 
page 103. 

“In 1783,1 sent one of my journeymen to 
Charleston, South Carolina, where a printer was 
wanting. I furnished hin, with a press, and let- 
ters, on an agreement of partnership, by which I 
was to receive one third of the profits of the busi- 
ness, paying one third of the expenses. He was 
a man of learning, but ignorant ip matters of ac- 
‘counts, and, though he sometimes made me re- 
mittances, I could get no account from him, nor 
any satisfactory state of our partnership, while he 
lived. 

“On his decease the business was continued by 
his widow, who being born and bred in Holland, 
where, (as I have been informed,) the knowledge 
;of accounts makes a part of female education, slie 
|not only sent me as clear a statement as she could 
‘find, of the transactions past, but continued to ac- 
count with the greatest regularity and exactness, 
every quarter afterwards, and managed the busi 
negs with such snecess, that she not only respect- 
ably brought up a family of children, but at the 





: = - 


and their children, in case of widowhood, than 
either music or dancing, by preserving them from 
losses by impositions of crafty men, and enabling 
them to continue, perhaps, a profitable mercantile 
house, with established correspondence, till a son 
is grown up to undertake and go on with it, to 


the lasting advantages and enriching of the fami- 
ly.” 








At ameeting of the acting committee of the 
Pennsylvania Society for the promotion of Manu 
factures and the Mechanic Arts, it was unanimous. 
ly recommended to the Delegates appointed to at- 
tend the Convention at Harrisburg, to procure ani 
bring to the Convention lists 

1. Of the number of merino and common sleep 
in each township, and the average quantity of each 
kind of wool shorn, together with the prices at 
which each kind was sold in 1825 and 1826, and 
those they eommand at present. 

2. The quantity and general quality of wool 
used in families, by each farmer or owner oi 
sheep. 

3. Such facts and data as may be practicable, 
from which a reasonably correct caleulation of fu- 
ture increase of sheep may be formed. 

4. The number of furnaces and forges, the quan 
tity of iron made, and the general state of the iron 
trade, so highly important to the interest of the 
state of Pennsylvania. 

5. The state of manufacturing establishments, 
generally, the number of persons employed in 
them, and their effects on the prices of lands, and 
of the produce of the soil. 








ROMAN. This elegant, full blooded horse, a bright 
bay, with black legs, mane and tail, of high spirit and 
good temper, will stand at the farm of Mr Stephen 
Williams in Northborough (“is.) at $20 the season, to 
he paid before the mares are taken away.—See New 
England Farmer, May 25. 


BELLFOUNDER. This celebrated horse, of 
bright Bay, with black legs, standing 15 hands high, » 
celebrated trotter, and a true descendant of the Fire 
aways, will stand at Col. Jaques’ stable, in Charles- 
town, during the season. Charge $20, and $1,00 thc 
groom—see New England Farmer, May 4, 1826. 

J. & A. Fales’ Patent Hoes, 
Constantly for sale by French & Weld, 31 & 32 Sout! 
Market street, sole agents for vending the same. 
Alllum and Refined Salt Petre. 
Constantly for sale in lots to suit purchasers by FE 
COPELAND. jr. No. 65 Broad Street. 

Shott— Balls—Flints—and—Percussion Caps. 

of the best quality at wholesale and retail. 
Gunpowder 

for sporting—shipping—or blasting rocks, at the lowet: 

prices, and in such quantities (wholesale and retail) a: 

may be required. 














Roman Vitriol 
of a superior quality, for sale as above by the cask 0: 
larger quantity. 3m 
THE ADMIRAL. The Subscriber informs those 
who are desirous of improving by this fine imported an 
imal, that he will be kept on the farm of John Welles 
sq. Dorchester, near the Rev. Dr Codman’s meeting 


March 23 











House, till further notice. ‘Termes three dollars. 
Apply to A. GRFENWOOD on said farm. 
lamftm Feb. 16 
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‘ ry Friday, 2 $2,50 pe 


annum. if paid in advance. 
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expiration of the term, was able to purehyse of 
me the printing house, and establish her son in it. } 
! mention this effair, chiefly for the sake of re-! 
commending that branch of education for our 
young women, as likely to be of more use to them; 


Gentlemen who procure fire responsible subscribers 
are entitled ‘oa sivth velume eratis. 


New subscribers can be furnished with the preced 
hers of the current volume. 
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